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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 



THIS SOCIETY 

Every friend of the American Peace Society will 
wish to be reminded that the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has repeated its offer to give to 
the American Peace Society a sum equal to its income 
from other sources up to and including $15,000. This 
simply means that every dollar contributed to the service 
of the American Peace Society, up to $15,000, will be 
duplicated by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Presented with this situation during our last fiscal 
year, friends met the situation and oversubscribed the 
amount before the expiration of the time. 

We have no doubt they will wish to do the same now. 
The time is limited. 



MEMBEES OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY : 
The Government has just informed us that it 
will welcome your views about the following : 

(1) President Harding's suggestion with reference to an 
Association of Nations. 

(2) What program should be adopted with reference to 
the submarine? 

(3) What program should be adopted with reference to 
the use of poison gas? 

(4) Any other matter of practical interest just now as the 
nations study their problems of war and peace. 

If you will briefly express your views with reference 



to one or all of these, the Editor will be glad to place 
them where he is sure they will accomplish the greatest 
good. 

(Please state whether or not you are opposed to the 
publication of your views.) 



A TREATY OF PEACE 

Within less than a month following the opening 
of the Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
the delegates have been able to agree unanimously upon 
a four-power treaty, the draft of which was read by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge at the fourth plenary ses- 
sion of the Washington Conference, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 10. This, combined with the agreements about 
China, marks the first achievement of the Conference. 
The treaty undoubtedly demonstrates the international 
possibilities inherent in an international conference, 
called in the spirit of good will for the promotion of 
mutual interest and the common peace. The conferees 
evidently came to the conclusion that any limitation of 
armament must be preceded by a declaration of policy. 
This four-power treaty is such a declaration. The lim- 
itation of armament and the solution of the problems 
in the Pacific are now easier of accomplishment. 

The propositions set forth in the treaty, while rather 
clumsily worded, are quite simple. The United States, 
Prance, Great Britain, and Japan agree to the following 
propositions: (1) To respect each other's rights in the 
Pacific; (2) if any serious controversy about these rights 
should arise, the four nations will call a conference for 
the consideration and adjustment of the difficulties; 
(3) if the rights are threatened from the outside, the 
four nations shall communicate with one another for the 
purpose of arriving at an understanding as to what to 
do; (4) this agreement shall remain in force for ten 
years; (5) at the expiration of ten years it shall con- 
tinue to be in force unless one of the four nations should 
decide to terminate it upon twelve months' notice; (6) 
when this treaty is ratified, the alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan, concluded at London on July 13, 
1911, shall terminate. Shorn of its technicalities, the 
United States of America, the British Empire, Prance, 
and Japan say to each other : "Speaking of those islands 
and dominions of ours in the Pacific, why should there 
be any fear of war over them? If any differences of 
opinion arise, let's promise to get together and try in 
conference to settle them in a friendly way. If anybody 
from the outside threatens the rights of one of us there, 
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let all four of us consult with each other and see if we 
can't together adjust the matter." 

Therefore, in spite of its clumsy phrases, the Advo- 
cate of Peace favors this treaty. There is here no 
guarantee to protect any nation in an illegal or un- 
righteous cause. There is no guarantee "to respect and 
preserve, as against external aggression, the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence" of any 
power. There is no proposal to set up a group of men 
and to give to it power to "advise" upon the means by 
which the terms of the treaty "shall be fulfilled." Each 
nation retains its right to decide in any given case its 
duty and its policy. In the language of the Senator who 
presented the treaty to the Conference: "There is no 
provision for the use of force to carry out any of the 
terms of the agreement, and no military or naval sanc- 
tion lurks anywhere in the background or under cover 
of these plain and direct clauses." 

The words "efficient measures" mean such measures 
as the governments may at the particular time of a given 
controversy decide upon as "efficient." Thus, there is 
nothing here of an attempt to bind any future adminis- 
tration in the case of a controversy the nature of which 
cannot be foreseen. There are two obligations here in- 
volved: one is to respect insular and dominion posses- 
sions; the other to confer in case of controversy over 
such possessions. In short, the proposed treaty is a vis- 
ible expression of the value of international conferences. 
It is a continuation of the practical principle now vis- 
ibly before us in the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments itself. 

The American Institute of International Law, at its 
second session in Habana, Cuba, January 22, 1917, 
adopted a set of recommendations the first of which calls 
for a third Hague Conference. The American Peace 
Society, at its annual meeting in the city of Washing- 
ton, May 27, 1921, adopted a series of recommendations, 
the first one of which calls for the institution of con- 
ferences of nations, to meet at stated intervals, in con- 
tinuation of the first two conferences at The Hague. 
International conferences for the adjudication of inter- 
national disputes constitute a method of settlement open 
to no objections. They are the normal and hopeful way. 
They jeopardize no domestic right. By such means and 
only by such means can nations remove the causes of 
war. By such means and only by such means can the 
good faith and honest intentions of the nations express 
themselves. By such means and only by such means can 
the processes of diplomacy and conciliation operate. We 
agree with Senator Lodge, that "if we enter upon this 
agreement, which rests only upon the will and honor of 
those who sign it, we at least make the great experiment 
and appeal to the men and women of the nations to help 
us sustain it in spirit and in truth." 



SOME SUCH TREATY INEVITABLE 

Some such agreement as embodied in the four-power 
treaty was the inevitable logic of the Washington 
situation. On the whole, the Washington Conference 
represents a happy combination of ideals and brains. 
The delegates are for the most part trained in the school 
of international experience. The Conference was called 
by the President of the United States, pledged to the 
principle of international co-operation. Mr. Elihu 
Root's lifetime efforts in behalf of an international peace 
of justice constitute a familiar and potent fact of con- 
temporary history. All the delegations average high. 
Every one of the delegates has become impressed by the 
usefulness and possibilities of the Conference at hand. 

While it is a fixed principle in the foreign policy of 
the United States never to enter a permanent alliance 
with any other power, even Mr. George Harvey, our 
Ambassador to Great Britain, has recently expressed the 
hope that a guarantee of peace and prosperity would 
come from the Washington Conference. Mr. Hughes, 
speaking before the Conference November 21, pointed 
out that "the essential condition of progress toward a 
mutual understanding and a maintenance of the peace 
of the world is that we should know exactly the diffi- 
culties which each nation has to consider, that we should 
be able justly to appraise them ; that we should have the 
most candid and complete statement of all that is in- 
volved in them, and then, with that full appreciation of 
the apprehensions, of the dangers, of all that may create 
obstacles in the path of the policy that we are most 
anxious to pursue, we should then plan to meet the case 
to the utmost practicable extent; and thus the will to 
peace may have effective expression." 

When President Harding appeared before the United 
States Congress December 6, expressing his gratification 
that our Republic is at peace with all the nations of the 
world, and that "there are growing assurances of the 
permanency of the peace which we so deeply cherish," 
he was speaking out of an intimate acquaintance with 
the facts. Thus ideals and power to think have met. 
The result was inevitable. Business has been accom- 
plished. There is no doubt that the men sitting around 
the table in Washington have caught the spirit of the 
Conference, and that they are deeply concerned to pro- 
mote and sufficiently informed to achieve a program cal- 
culated to advance the restoration of the world. Under 
the terms of the agenda set for the Conference, one duty 
was to study the Pacific and Par Eastern questions, and 
as far as possible to settle them. Something like the 
four-power treaty, therefore, was the first essential step 
toward such a settlement. The treaty has been unani- 
mously approved by the Conference. It will be ratified 
by the United States Senate. 



